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promote our undertaking to Czecho-Slovakia into
one of special automatic guarantees either by imple-
menting the  Franco-Czecho-Slovak Treaty  or by
making a treaty ourselves and inviting other nations
to join it?   The answer was a decisive "no"; our
vital interests were not touched in the same way as
with France and Belgium; the Covenant did not
demand   it.    "For   these   reasons   His   Majesty's
Government feel themselves unable to give the prior
guarantee suggested."   On the other hand " where
peace and war are concerned, legal obligations are
not alone involved and, if war broke out, it would
be unlikely to be confined to those who have assumed
such obligations. . . .   The inexorable pressure of
facts might well prove more powerful than formal
pronouncements/'   This was an honest and out-
spoken warning as much to Berlin not to lean too
heavily on the logic of facts as it was to Prague not
to stand too stiffly by the letter of the law.   We
were not bound to assist France if France assisted
Czecho-Slovakia but both countries might well be
involved together, being two countries "with long
associations   of  friendship,   with  interests  closely
interwoven, devoted to the same ideals of democratic
liberty and determined to uphold them/'

The fourth major point he made was with regard
to Russia's proposal, which had been sent to the
British, French, and American Governments, for a
conference to consider how to deal with further
aggression. Mr. Chamberlain turned it down on
the grounds that the Soviet Government itself did
not seriously expect to bring all European States
to it. Accordingly it was not designed to bring
about a general appeasement but simply to take
counsel against aggression that had not yet taken
place. It could only heighten the tendency towards
the establishment of exclusive blocs of nations which